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Her son, Dr. Grant Sanger of 
New York, said, ‘ She knew all 
the famous radical leaders’*— 
Samuel Gompers. Eugene Debs 
and the rest. They would say. 
‘Margaret. co~e and join us. 
Once the labor unions reach 
what they want <r* woman suf¬ 
frage is here, well get birth 
control her entire e Dr. 
Sanger said of his morhe 
“I just don't have the feeling 
we can control the population 
explosion, she said a few years 
ago. “I don t see how we can 
control the birth rate -inn 
get the government to agree 
that this is something which 
should be taken up seriously, 
“Other countries* fee! that if 
our government is against it, it 
must be bad. Americans would 
be much more acceptable when 
they go abroad to work on the 
problem if we could get our 
government to approve it—per¬ 
haps under some such term as 
fopulation control/’ 

Challenged Eisenhower 

Mrs. Sanger once challenged 
former President Kisenhower to 
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government to approve "it—p er . 
Maps under some such term as 

population control.” 

(hallenged Eisenhower 

Mrs. Sanger once challenged 
Former President Eisenhower to 
Jobale the issue that birth con¬ 
trol is a proper concern of gov- 
rnment. She was the first 
woman to addres sthe Upper 
fo_u.se of the Japanese Parlia¬ 
ment and set up a clinic in 
'that country in 1955. 

Aside from her son, Grant, a 
surgeon on the faculty of the 
Columbia Medical School Mrs 
Sanger is survived by anoVher 
son Stuart, a Tucson physician, 
and a brother, Robert Higgins, 
o ;.ier lootball star and coach 

at Pennsylvania State Univer- 

s ty. hr. Sanger said his mother, 

! , , or _^ ome time, died of heart 
. d Thursday in Tucson. Buri- 
, „ 1 follow in the private 

'amily p| ol at Fishkill, N. Y. j 

m niouai services will be held 

New s M>t. 21,J 
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Margaret Sanger, 
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TUCSON, Ariz. (/P>~Margaret United States, said: “Thi 
Sang?r, a world-recognized lead-woman has helped assun 
er in b : rth control since 1915. cent life for millions of n 
died in a Tucson nuving home and, through mothers 
Tuesday at 82. kind.” 

Her fight for the legalization’ 1 She was the widow of 
of b'rth control measures facturer J. Noah Slee, 
brought controversy. But in later mained known as M 
vears she won the praise of j Sanger, widow of Nev 
world leaders. artist William Sanger, 

Although the U. S. govern-ishe married in 1900. 
ment never honored her, Mrs. 

Sanger was awarded the Third Indicted in 1915 

Class Order of the Precious In 1915 she was indie 
own by the Japanese govern-(sending birth control infoi 
; ic> m la^t year and was praised through the mails. The 
b many nations. ment was dropped after \ 

Madam B. K. Nehru, wife of were sent to President W 
i m li.dian ambassador to the Wilson by friends of Mrs. 
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States, said: “This little and her planned pa enth^on 
1 has helped assure a de* movement. 

e to i millions of mothers She was arrested in Brooklyn 
hrough mothers, man- N. Y., in 1P1P for conducting a 

birth control institute. While her 
as the widow of manu- case was appealed and the juda- 

J. Noah Slee, but re- ment against her was sustained 
known as Margaret, the ultimate victory was hers 

.wtdow of New York because the decision opened the 
hed a m 1900 nger ’ Wh ° m Way f T, Physicians t0 S>ve birth 

conti ol advice to their patients, 
fndicrprf in tqic She or S anize d the first Ameri- 

friends of rs Sance* rw”' 26 ** ttle World Population 
fc-. 01 ranger Conference at Geneva in 1924. 

| She wrote a number of books 

control, including one 

,. r<1 ’Every Girl Should 

. " ,,w - ^be was editor and pub- 

' she '; for many years by ;i pub- 

> / 0 ,il,( '(l -The Woman 

Rebel/ ^11 

Tucson Was Base 

„^ nC r* 19;,( '- Mrs. S 

4tl USP(| I UCJtfU} ii ttlA k_a. _ 


mi 
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JPF-^' ' ’ | She organized the first Ameri- 

fmlseied in 1915 ■ c«'in hirth control conference in 

; she was indicted for New York City in 1921. 
frth control information On a world tour in 1922 she 
the mails. The indict- took the gospel of planned par- 
dropped after protests enthood to many nations. She 
to President Woodrow organized the World Population 

friends of Mrs. SangerjConference at Geneva in 1924 

1 She wrote a number of books 
on birth control, including one 
j titled, “What Every Girl Should 
Know.” She was editor and pub- 
isher for many years by a pub¬ 
lication titled “The ‘Woman 
Rebel. 5 ’ 

Tucson Was Base 

LGO \ Since the 1930s, Mrs. Singer 

used Tucson as the base of her 
Ml \ efforts. 
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Her son, Dr. Grant Sanger i 
New York, said, “She knew a 
the famous radical leaders’’- 

Samuel Gompers, Eugene Del 
and the rest. They would sa 1 
Margaret, come and join u 
Once the labor unions reac 
what they want of woman su 
nage is here, we’ll get birt 
control her entire life,” D 
Sanger said of his mother. 

UJ J ust don’t have the feelin 
v *e can control the populatio 
' xplosion, she said a few year 
«*KO. 1 don’t see how we ca 

enntroi the b ir th rate until w 

f h ; Z-.tz ;: 1 10 agr " 
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Aboriginal Remains 
In Pocahontas County 

By Dr. N. R. Price 

Taken from a January 11, 
T|!2 issue of The Pocahontas 
Times. 

As stated in my former let¬ 
ter I have been an investiga¬ 
tor of aboriginal remains in Po 
cafaontas County, West Vir¬ 
ginia, and have made a collec¬ 
tion of several thousand fine 

specimens of Indian stone rel 
ies. These investigations and 
collections have extended over 
a period of twenty-five years, 
during which time I have visit- 
jed every part of the County 
where camping sites were re¬ 
ported to exist, and have vis¬ 
aed nearly every earth work 
or mound. 

My observations and the 
traditional history of early set- 
! -rs of this region led me to 
relieve that there were no per¬ 
manent settlements in this 
par ,, that is to say that the re¬ 
gion was visited by Indians 
y m t heir migratory fashion, 
r perhaps at certain seasons 
>r the fin® hunting and fisb- 

had here, and 
a favorite resort 

. tf* whit* race. 

lafjjr*T und cook- 

uttMU that mark tb® 

t camp rile* in 
a* tn the re- 
•ggDilkv Hav. 




the crooked fork of Elk River 

The valley of Knapps Or£k 
was followed to the junction 
with Douthards Creek fourteen 
miles to the crossing of the 
main Allegheny range to the 
waters of Jackson's River in 
Bath County, Virginia. All of 
these are today main highways 
of travel, and within historical 
times armed bands of maraud¬ 
ing Indians from the Ohio 
country have been pursued by 
the avenging pioneers of the 
Valley and Augusta, Virginia. 
The other great highway for 
the aboriginees in crossing tc 
the Ohio from what now con’ 
stitutes the State of Virgin a 
was to follow the valleys ol 
the New and Kanawha Rivers. 

about seventy miles to the 
south. 


At Marlinton thers are nu 
merous evidences of long occu 
pancy. Within a few hu idred 
yards of the courthouse then 
is a mound of considerable di 
mentions, although about ob¬ 
literated by the plow. Within 
the memory of persons now 
living it was about ten feet in 
height. Another mound of earth 
and stone is situated in the 
bottom lands near the river 
and near the residence of Mr. 
C. W. Price. From this mound 
were removed within the pa*t 
year th® remains of at Ws 
adult skeletons. 1 h« 
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I uers ui mi» ic^iun uic »,« pancy. witnin a lew nu *iareo i u 
iH’Iieve that there were no per- yards of the courthouse then I ( 
manent settlements in this is a mound of considerable di *\ c 
part, that is to say that the re- mensions, although about ob-1 
Rion was visited by Indians literated by the plow. Wit hin Ij 
only in t heir migratory fashion, the memory of persons now | 
or perhaps at certain seasons living it was about ten feet ini 
for t lie fine hunting and fish-jheight. Another mound of earth I 
ing that was had here, and and stone is situated in the! 
which is still a favorite resort bottom lands near the river.' 
of hunters of the white race, and near the residence of Mr. 
The larger articles and cook* C. W. Price. From this mound 
ing utensils that mark the were removed within the past' 
more permanent camp sites in year the remains of at leas 
j other localities, as in the re- seven adult skeletons. 7hes* 
gion of the Chesapeake Bay, bad been buried in a manner 
and along the Ohio River are that indicated that all the bod- 
ia most entirely lacking here. 1 ies had been thrown together 
The campsitesare usually well and earth heaped on them, or 
marked by the presence of nu- else at some time the skeletons 
merous arrows finished and un' had been disturbed, and after? 
imished and broken; beds of| wards returned to the mound 
periwinkle shells if near the and covered up. There is no 
river, and the presence of cu- record of the mound having 
nous river rocks of some sort been disturbed, except on the 
that bear heat well, that are surface by the erosive effect of 
pitted on both sides, presum- the cultivation of the soil ir 
ihly to allow of handling, and; the surrounding fields, and the 
have been used in the crude skeletons were discovered ir 

ookery that prevailed with an accidental manner by work- 
primitive people. These men laying a watermain. Some 
caaping grounds may be look- of the bones thrown out at that 
ed for at a point where there time I have in my possession, 
■I b»gb ground or at or near and indicate adult males in the 

E of some stream prime of life. Early traditior 

f 4 Greenbrier River has it that a battle was fought 
il river that rises at this point between the In- 
n part of the state dians and that the dead were 

a County hus the! buried in this mound. It may 
f having the gmit be that the bones were disrui 

nl «katu MMnhi Im tut in tka mnunit nf un iKiF* V 
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[river, and the presence of cu- 
Irious river rocks of some sort 
that bear heat well, that are 
pitted on both sides, presum¬ 
ably to allow of handling, and 
have been used in the crude 
cookery that prevailed with 
this primitive people. These 
camping grounds may be look- 

J ed for at a point where there 
! is high ground or at or near 
the juncture of some stream 
that joins the Greenbrier River 

J the principal river that rises 
in the eastern part of the state 

M Pocahontas County has the 
d'stinction of having the great 
Test elevation of any county in 
Jthe state, and giving rise to 
more streams than any other: 
the headwaters of the Green- 

] brier, the Elk, Cheat. Williams 
River, Cranberry, Gauley and 
several others of less impor¬ 
tance. Its forests of pines and 
ardwoods are the finest in 
state. 

Marlinton, the county seat, 

f ' lituated at the junction of 
apps Creek with the Green¬ 
er River from the east and 
Creek from the west. 




record of the mound having 1 
been disturbed, except on the 
surface by the erosive effect of 
the cultivation of the soil in 
the surrounding fields, and the 1 
skeletons were discovered in 
an accidental manner by work¬ 
men laying a watermain. Some 
of the bones thrown out at that 
time I have in my possession, 
and indicate adult males in the 
prime of life. Early tradition 
has it that a battle was fought 
at this point between the In¬ 
dians and that the dead were 
buried in this mound. It may 
be that the bones were disturb 
ed in the mound at an early 
date in the settlement of the 
country by the whites and the 
tradition grew out of the fact 
that so many skeletons were 
found together in one burial 
place. My paternal great grand 
father owned and cleared the 
fields where these two mounds 
f are situate, but there is no 
special family history of them. 
It is possible that in the stress 
of winning this country from 
the revengeful Indian that lit- 

__ __ _ tie value was placed on th 

Indian Draft is an offshoot | pounds as evidence of the ear 

ony Or-ek valley, and an, ^ er °° cu P* ers of the soil, and 

Indian Trail leads up this forests were cleared from 
t” four miles to the foot i ^b©m and the mounds leveled 

*' Mountain and across by the plow as soon as it was 

to the head of Practicable for them to do so. 
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It is certain that early settlers 
regarded them as entirely the 
work of the Indian tribes then 
in possession of the country, or 
their immediate forbears, as 
the word “Indian mound,” in 
general use even to this day, 
sufficiently proves. 


My only opinion is that the 
Indians as known to historic 
times were in the habit of 
throwing up mounds, generally 
in the neigr borhood of their 
camps, to commemorate some 
special occasion, as the death 
a number of men in battle, 
or the grave of a distinguished 
nan in the tribe. However. I 
io not remember to have read 
that any of the mounds of 
vhicb I have heard were fresh- 
y built at the time of their dis 
covery by the whites. On the 
contrary, all of which there is 
any record of early discovery 
hore the signs of great antiqui- 
v, being covered with an an¬ 
cient growth of forest trees. 


A small mound of earth and 
stone at the mouth of Locust 
Creek was visited by the writer 
a few years ago. A short time 
before a skeleton had be^n dis¬ 
covered in i h s mound but no 
other re’ies. There are a few 
j mounds in the vicinity of Dun- 
j more and Green Bank in the 
j upper part of Pocahontas Coun 
! tv. but the writer has never 
i'seen them. 
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nn ) A large mound four miles be- 

ow | low Marl in ton on the top of a 

10 j high hill, in t he primeval forest, 
rt h 

mj 

er about nix feet to the level of the 
1r Surrounding <arth, at which 
(Ml: depth a thick layer of ashes was 
found. A verv larve oak arnnr- 


1 lias never been (list ur bed except 
'or a hole sunk from the top 


There is no evidence that the 
Indians trave'ed farmto what 
was a derse forest back from 
the Greenbrier River and its 
branches and tributaries. In 
fact in the fields that have 
in late y*ars been cleared and 
cultivated on the uplands and 
higher mountains only rarely 
are the arrow po : nts discovered, 
such as might have been lost 
in the chase, while nearly ev¬ 
ery field on the low lands is 
thickly strewn with these evi¬ 
dences of early occupancy, and 
at some of camp sites mention¬ 
ed thousands of arrow points ^ 
and other rebes have been col- t 
lected after the plowing of the T 
fields, and the soil continues to , 
yield an apparently undiminish f 
ed supply to those who care to j 
look for them. * 

Flint, the usual material for J 
tviavtnffkAf iir^ of 
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t nrovving up mounds, generally 
in the neigi borhood of their 
camps, to commemorate some 
special occasion, as the death 
'f a number of men in battle, 
or the grave of a distinguished 
nan in the tribe. However, I 
to not remember to have read 
hat any of the mounds of 
vhieh I have heard were fresh- 
y built at the time of their dis 
eovery by the whites. On the 
contrary, all of which there is 
any record of early discovery 
bore the signs of great antiqui¬ 
ty, being covered with an an¬ 
cient growth of forest trees. 
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A large mound four miles be¬ 
low Marlinton on the top of a 
high hill, in the primeval forest, 
has never been disturbed except 
r 'or a hole sunk from the top 
about six feet to the level of the 
surrounding earth, at which 
depth a thick layer of ashes was 
f ound. A very largeoakgrow- 
ng on this mound was uprooted 
many years ago, and tore away 
a part of one eide. This 
mound is composed of earth 
-tnd stones, all the stones hav- 
i rg been conveyed a distance of 
several hundred feet, as there 
none in the immediate vicini¬ 
ty of i he mound. There is prob- 
»h‘y thirty or forty tons of 
!oo«e rock in this mound. It is 
• or the mouth of SwagoCreek 
• • d many r»*1ie* and other signs 
of occ if an y have been noted 
!'i ihe f e d* war this mound 
..nd in the region surrounding. 

At ( lover Uck, on the War- 

there are wrveral 
of thr u^uil form and 


There is no evidence that the 
Indians traveled fur into what 
was a dense forest back from 
the Greenbrier River and its 
branches and tributaries. In 
fact in the fields that have 
in late yrars been cleared and 
cultivated on the uplands and 
higher mountains only rarely 
are the arrow po : nts discovered, 
such as might have been lost 
in the chase, while nearly ev¬ 
ery field on the low lands is 
thickly strewn with these evi- 
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dences of early occupancy. and| t0 
at some of camp sites mention- t - m 
ed thousands of arrow points {icv 
and other rebes have been col- the 
lected after the plowing of the mQ 
fields, and the soil continues to Ag 1 
yield an apparently undiminish me 
ed supply to those who care to ter 
look for them. am 

Flint, the usual material for JJJJ 
the manufacture of arrow 
points and spear heads is native * 
to the limestone formation of in* 
the county, and several beds pa 
are known to have been work- sai 
ed. One on the headwaters of pa 
Stony Creek, another on an 
Stamping Creek. In thevicini It 
ty of both these beds there is go 
evidence of camp sites, and pe 
stone relics are numerous. The or 
public road leading to the head 
of Stony Creek cuts through t0 

a mound about one hundred te 

yards from the ledge of flint, on m 
the lands of Janas Shaip. 1 i 

On the Crooked Fork of Elk . 
River un the lands ot ^ 0 "* ri ' c] | 
(ill, n there is an ,, l” d ‘ an <k 
kintf about 300 feet id diaiu* _ 
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kJoh them, or J fug been conveyed m dlstence of 
» * he several hundred feet, as the?e 

l>rd. and after I .r none in the immediate vicini 

t> of t he mound. There is prob¬ 
ably thirty or forty tons of 
loose rock in this mound. It is 
111 j 1 " mouth of Swago Creek 
mid many relics and other signs 
of occupancy have been noted 
in the fields near this mound 
ana in the region surrounding. 


lo the mound 
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mound having 
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- — At Clover Lick, on the War- 

rn out at that wick estate, there are several 
? possession,. mounds of the usual form and 

are at the mouth 
r!y tradition Jof Clover Creek, and was a fa¬ 
mous resort for Indians, a trail 
leading from Clover Creek val- 
tey.through the Rider Gap and 
—„ oi? Spring Gap to the waters 
were disturb of Old Field Fork and Big 
at an early J Spring Fork of Elk River re¬ 
spectively. One of these 
mounds was opened about one 
hundred years ago by the late 
Jacob Warwick, a first settler, 
or >- bur aljan Indian fighter who was at 
gTeatgrand the battle of Point Pleasant 
the. 1774, a veteran of the Revolu- 
* > mound f tion. The well preserved bones 
f r ;*re is no I of an adult were found in asit- 
ry of them. Ming posture, face to the west, 
i !»• ■trp«*jand several articles of stone 
fun*r_, f»/jrnia^d metal. All was left undis- 
“w*" 1 lif- twrbH and the burial place 
■I fl|l ill* I i-P a it was found. Succeed- 

o g y* ;<r; untl a century’s or 
mo*** cultivation of the soil 
have itlxHi* obliterated these 
mounds. Many reh.-t have 
f f, un<! in ihe liidds sur* 


io ine limestone formation of ins 
the county, and several beds pa 
are known to have been work- sas 
ed. One on the headwaters of pa 
Stony Creek, another on an 
Stamping Creek. In the vicini It 
ty of both < hese beds there is go 
evidence of camp sites, and pe 
stone relics are numerous. The on 
public road leading to the head 
of Stony Creek cuts through to 
a mound about one hundredUp, 
yards from the ledge of flint, on| m 
the lands of James Sharp. 

On the Crooked Fork of Elk * r . e 
River on the lands ot Robert nil 
Gibson there is an “Indian cai 
Ring,” about 300 feet in diam- do J 
eter, formed by a sort 
of wire grass. This phenomen- vei 
on is well marked and appears soc 
whenever the field is in grass, \ 
for more than fifty years since con 
the spot was cleared of a dense call 
growth of timber and laurel ma. 
There is no evidence that this Da: 

has any connection with Indiar I 

remains, but has been amarvebe 
for half a century. It iswelone 
marked even in a small photo 
graph made from a slight ele 

vation and of which I enclose* 
copy, f 


Culbert Lee Gwin 
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Culbert Lee (Cub) Gwin. 83, 
died at his home near Williams- »r 
ville Monday, Dec. 4 after a Ions S 
illness. C 

He was a son of the late Mor- > h 
pan and Susan Sorrell Gwin and o 
was bom near Headwaters Oct. j 
1H, 1884. He was a farmer and 
had sjH'iit hi mire life in th_ 
lleadwaters-WUliainsAille area and i;/ 
" a-, a member of Southall lYes *« 
l»> teriAn (.'hapel. 

Surviving is his widow Mrs 
Satin* Hupman Gwin; a 
Mrs tlUie f'ruminett. of 
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Dunmore Community 

Center j 

Next time you drive by Dun! 
more Community, notice how 
nice the community center is I 
beginning to look. The latest 
improvement has been install¬ 
ing some new windows and re¬ 
placing all broken and damage 
ed window panes. The spon¬ 
soring group for this project 
was the Dunmore Home Dem« 
onstration Club. 

This may sound like a sim¬ 
ple procedure, not so! The 
windows happen to be over- 
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dow panes can of course bel 
cut, so that was no problem. ’ 
The next undertaking wasi 
| to get the work done. It some l 
i times turns out to be very dif-1 
ficult to find someone to dol 
the work even where there is 1 
money on hand to pay for it. 1 
As it happens one of the clubl 
member's husband is a carpen¬ 
ter; even though he is retired J 

and does very little custom | 
work, she persuaded him to do j 
the work. 


'e All new framing had to be 
3f installed in one window, and 


Is nart on another before the new 
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